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THE WHITE CASE 





Tempest in a Teapot 


Rehashing the mistakes of 1946 contributes little to the problems of 1953 


Wasuincton, D. C. 
Srey Joseph Stalin is laughing 
in his mausoleum. Certainly a 
visitor from Mars would find it 
strange. Yet, the fact was that, of the 
hundreds of millions of men and 
women who have passed through the 
world Communist movement, the 
globe’s greatest anti-Communist pow- 
er was devoting the major share of 
its energy and emotion to just one— 
a dead one, Harry D. White. And, 
stranger still, not the corpse but a 
living man was on trial—the man 
who had led America into the anti- 
Communist struggle, Harry S. Tru- 
man. ; 
Those who claim that this Repub- 
lic’s mortal weakness is escapism 
found the White case a suitable 
sequel to last fall’s election campaign. 
At that time, national and interna- 
tional issues gave way to the burning 
question of whether or not the Re- 
publican candidate for Throttlebot- 
tom’s mantle had been subsidized by 
private interests. Now, faced with a 
rising wave of anti-Americanism in 
Europe, a new regime in the Krem- 
lin, a Gordian knot in Korea and a 
mild threat of recession at home, the 
American body politic has once again 
cast its vote for a tawdry sideshow. 
Just as the big moment of the 
election campaign was Richard Nix- 
on’s impassioned TV defense of his 
honesty, so the climax of the Eisen- 
hower Administration thus far was 
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By William Caldwell 


former President Truman’s TV de- 
fense of his honor Tuesday night. 

It was quite a show. Truman took 
as his text the startling accusation 
leveled at him by Attorney General 
Herbert Brownell in a_ luncheon 
speech on November 6: 

“Harry Dexter White was known 
to be a Communist spy by the 
very people who appointed him to 
the most sensitive and important 
position he ever held in the Gov- 
ernment service.” 

Truman called this a “falsehood,” 
“cheap political trickery,” and “po- 
litical skulduggery.” Since, by the 
time he spoke, both Brownell and 
President Eisenhower had _ insisted 
they weren’t accusing him of dis- 
loyalty, Truman lashed out further 
at Brownell: 

“In backing away from this 
charge with the mealy-mouthed 
statement that he had no intention 
of impugning the loyalty of any 
high official of the prior Admin- 
istration, he lied to the American 
people again.” 

Truman claimed that his ad- 
ministration had allowed White to 
continue in Government service from 
February 1946 to April 1947 because 
it was feared that his dismissal would 
alert other covert Communists then 
under surveillance by the FBI. He 
closed with an all-out attack on “Mc- 
Carthyism,” which he said the Ad- 
ministration has embraced and which 
he described as a “horrible cancer 
eating at the vitals of America.” 


With all the former President’s 
fire and partisan talent, his TV de- 
fense was a sad spectacle for those 
who have mourned the decline of 
American prestige in the world. The 
man speaking from Kansas City was, 
after all, the same man who had sent 
Jim Van Fleet to Greece with enough 
guns and money to stop the Commu- 
nist armies; doing so, he had braved 
the wrath of many who called them- 
selves “liberals” and “advanced 
thinkers” and who could not stand 
seeing the never-never world of 
Yalta disturbed. 

The same Harry Truman had also 
had the good American anti-Commu- 
nist sense to stay in Berlin and battle 
the Soviet blockade, when even such 
a realist as the late James Forrestal 
counseled withdrawal. The same man 
had sent American soldiers to fight 
and die in Korea, which all the top 
military brains, including Douglas 
MacArthur, had not thought worth 
defending. Only a few weeks before 
the retired President was thrust back 
into the political fight, he had had 
the distinct pleasure of seeing his 
closest colleague, George Marshall, 
receive the Nobel Peace Prize. 

What had brought Harry Truman 
—and America—to such a sad state? 
In Truman’s case, the facts were 
easier to establish. On April 12, 1945, 
he inherited a Federal machine 
clogged with able public servants, de- 
voted volunteers, high-powered dol- 
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HARRY WHITE APPEARING BEFORE HOUSE PROBERS FIVE YEARS AGO 


lar-a-year men and meek 4F's. Locked 
inside the sprawling Federal bureau- 
cracy were old-line conservatives, gen- 
uine liberals and radical democrats. 
These comprised perhaps 97 per cent 
of the Government’s employes. There 
were also some Communists. 

Franklin Roosevelt had made a 
few attempts to get the Communists 
out; THE New LEADER, its readers 
may be interested to know, had con- 
siderable success in its campaign 
against some of the more blatant 
party-liners in wartime agencies. 
Yet, on August 12, 1945, when 
Harry Truman took office, it was difi- 
cult for anyone to attack successfully 
men and women who had worked 
overtime and overnight in the serv- 
ice of the Grand Alliance against 
Fascism, who posed only as New 
Dealers and patriots. 

It was difficult to nab the Krem- 
lin’s agents in Government primarily 
because the Government itself was 
pursuing a bipartisan policy which 
Was pro-Kremlin. Democratic editors 
and Republican Senators, Democratic 
officials of the State Department and 
Republican Generals of the Army 
joined in the chorus hailing the 
bright new world of Soviet-American 
understanding. Republican Support 
of Democratic Appeasement is the 
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correct title for a book that can, 
and should, be written to document 
the GOP apostrophes to phony coali- 
tion governments, unconditional-sur- 
render programs, territorial give- 
aways and cynical UN barter deals. 
A few men understood what was 
going on; among them were Repub- 
licans like Walter Judd, Democrats 
like Adolf Berle, labor men like 
George Meany, nonpartisan diplo- 
mats like Joseph Grew and William 
C. Bullitt. But they were drowned out 
in the bipartisan enthusiasm for the 
coming Soviet-American century. 
The overwhelming majority of 
those who promoted our wartime pro- 
Kremlin policy were fools. Many of 
them were later to confess that they 
had formed their impressions of Rus- 
sia not from serious study, but from 
rapid digestion of PM editorials, 
Herald Tribune book reviews, For- 
eign Policy Association bulletins, 
Johannes Steel broadcasts and the 
like. For those in the business-mind- 
ed, traditionally isolationist United 
States for whom foreign policy was a 
new game, the result was confusion. 
But although there were many 
fools, there were also knaves. It was 
not long after President Truman had 
veered the United States to a policy 
of stopping Communist expansion 


that his Administration began the 
long and weary task of separating the 
two groups. It was difficult. If the 
criterion was affiliation with Commu- 
nist groups, how could one get to 
the secret Reds who joined no fronts, 
sponsored no meetings, wrote no 
propaganda tracts? On the other 
hand, if the criterion was the pro- 
motion of pro-Soviet policies, who 
would be left? 

The case in point, of course, was 
Alger Hiss. He was never a Friend 
of the Lincoln Brigade; he wrote 
not a single word for Soviet Russia 
Today. Moreover, the stoutly unlib- 
eral James F, Byrnes had been his 
superior when he was Director of 
the Office of Special Political Affairs; 
the conservative John Foster Dulles 
had helped make him Director of the 
Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace. As Whittaker Chambers 
has so bitterly noted, the so-called 
“better elements” in society sym- 
pathized with Hiss until the moment 
the microfilms appeared out of the 
pumpkin. Furthermore, until those 
microfilms appeared, it seemed prob- 
able that the courts would ultimately 
sustain Hiss in the libel action against 
his accuser. 

In the Soviet system, everyone who 
had ever helped Hiss’s meteoric rise 
up the political ladder would have 
been purged; under Stalin, stupidity 
was a political act. Yet, democracy 
gives men the right to make mistakes, 
even as Byrnes and Dulles and 
scores of others made them. The 
task of separating knaves from fools 
had to fall not to headline officials, 
who were too busy, but to small 
handfuls of specialists, little known 
to the general public but wise in the 
ways of Communism. 

Some of these specialists were in 
the FBI; others worked with Con- 
gressional committees and private 
groups; still others did their best 
within the Federal departments. Two 
such specialists, the former Naval 
Intelligence officer Robert Morris 
and the veteran political archivist 
Benjamin Mandel, produced the best 
single job of exposure yet seen— 
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the monumental inquiry into the In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations. Was it 
not delicious irony on traditional 
views of “radicalism” and “conserva- 
tism” that so many bankers and cor- 
poration executives rose to the de- 
fense of this eminently pro-Soviet 
organization, even as they had fi- 
nanced it in years gone by? 

By and large, the specialists did 
their job and got the Communists 
out of the Government. There was 
opposition from the knaves, of 
course, and from the fools as well; 
how many well-meaning people 
swore to the loyalty of covert Com- 
munists we shall never know. But 
when Senator McCarthy began at- 
tacking anti-Communists and non- 
Communists, when he began shift- 
ing accusations from one person or 
group to another as soon as he was 
challenged, it became pretty obvious 
that whatever Soviet agents were still 
in Washington were so deeply con- 
cealed that only an atomic Pearl 
Harbor would uncover them. 

The Communists were removed 
from the Government under the Tru- 
man Administration, partly under its 
own steam, partly under prodding 
from outside. And if a man’s prog- 
ress is measured from the past to 
the present, the Truman Administra- 
tion certainly progressed on the sub- 
versive issue between 1945 and 1952. 
It was too fast for a few people, far 
too slow for a great many others, but 
its direction was unmistakable. 
By 1953, Communists-in-Government 
should have been a dead issue. 

Why, then, is it so much alive? 
Why are the inter-office memos of 
1946 such hot copy today that the 
Korean War has passed from the 
front page of the N. Y. Times? 

Most observers here believe the 
White case is merely partisan politics. 
Frightened by the Democratic elec- 
tion comeback, the new Administra- 
tion is said to have moved in des- 
peration to air the dirty wash of its 
predecessor. 

Yet, the feeling that has manifested 
itself about this case, not confined 
to the partisan politicians by a long 


shot, suggests another explanation. 
For twenty years, the American pub- 
lic has been accustomed to a dynamic 
Government, whose actions to meet 
global and domestic crisis were ac- 
companied by wide publicity and 
fierce debate. Washington has been 
an embattled city, and, right or 
wrong, the captains of its administra- 


tions have always seemed to be “do-- 


ing something.” 

Well, it is still a dark, divided 
world, and at the moment the home 
front isn’t completely rosy either. 
The public is conditioned to want 
“something”—the days when Amer- 
ica was content with the laconic, in- 
ert Calvin Coolidge have long been 
over. Perhaps the public would have 
been satisfied with inertia on the 
home front, to which, of course, the 
Republicans are philosophically com- 
mitted. After all, most voters now 
realize that none of the great prom- 
ises of the Fair Deal ever had much 
chance of becoming law. 

But in General Eisenhower, a man 
intimately associated with the con- 
duct of U.S. foreign policy for a 
decade, the people hardly expected 
inertia in international affairs. Quite 
the contrary: He was expected to 
snap the Korean stalemate, bind our 
allies closer to us, promote the peace- 
ful liberation of Eastern Europe. In 
Eisenhower, people looked for a man 
who, like Roosevelt, would not 
merely follow history but would ac- 
tively make it. 

Perhaps such faith was naive; the 
problems facing the United States 
are complicated, and practically no 
course is guaranteed against charges 
of “warmongering” or “appease- 
ment.” A great deal of imagination is 
required to make any policy but drift 
politically acceptable at home and 
abroad. The lack of such imagina- 
tion is hardly confined to the Repub- 
licans, but it is most visible in their 
case because they control the Presi- 
dency and Congress, 

The battle fatigue of Democratic 
leaders is pardoned after twenty 
years of adventurous policies, but the 
shock is too great when the liberator 


of Europe becomes the fisherman of 
Colorado. 

All of this was evident not only 
in the recent elections, but in the 
sharp drop in the President’s popu. 
larity as recorded by opinion polls, 
It was clearly up to the GOP to “do 
something.” New measures of foreign 
policy would have had to originate 
from the President and the State 


Department, and neither had very} 


much to contribute. Social measures 
at home were decidedly out of the 
question; whatever passed on a 
straight party vote would not satisfy 
the voters, and whatever pleased the 
voters would require the Democrat: 
active support, if not their actual 
sponsorship. And so the GOP strate. 
gists took what they thought was the 
easy way out: They waved the bloody 
shirt of subversion, even as other 
Republicans had once waved the 
bloody shirt of Civil War disloyalty 
against the Democrats for two dec: 
ades. 

The Democrats rose to the bait. In 
Brownell’s stunning allegation and 
Congressman Velde’s degrading sub- 
poena to Mr. Truman, they found 
new justification for their claim 
that the GOP is no longer a con- 
servative force but has become 4 
party of the radical right. Mr. Trv- 
man’s television appeal for the con- 
stitutional principle of separation of 
powers must have perplexed old New 
Dealers, but it foreshadows a Demo- 
cratic campaign to portray the Re 
publicans as power-hungry men ready 
to subvert the Constitution and the 
Bill of Rights if such tactics keep 
them in office. 

It all makes sense in the narrow 
framework of partisan office-seeking. 
especially when most Democrats are 
as afraid as most Republicans to face 
the real problems before the nation. 
Politics must needs be stormy, and 
the White case is a glorious tempest 
for Potomac teapots. But neither 
Brownell’s file-rummaging nor Tru- 
man’s constitutional ardor represents 
a mature American response to the 
atomic sword of Damocles gathering 
over our cities. 
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HE OLD FARMER'S ALMANAC al- 

ways comes at this time of the 
year. From Dublin, New Hampshire, 
Bob Sagendorph sends it out to re- 
mind the world that we shall have 
weather during the twelve months of 
1954. 

It brings me a sort of satisfaction 
which I cannot get from all the slick 
and expensive print jobs that adorn 
the newsstands. It gives me a sense 
of continuity, of permanence, of con- 
fidence in our country and our civil- 
ization. For this is the oldest and 
steadiest of all fundamentalist jour- 
nals, 

The first issue came off the press 
in 1792, That was before the end of 
Washington’s first term in office. 
From that time to this—for 161 years 
—the format, the humor, the phil- 
osophy have remained essentially un- 
changed. Some years ago, a Boston 
house tried to modernize the look of 
it As a result, the old publication 
nearly passed out. Then along came 
Mr. Sagendorph. He took the Al- 
manac from the big city and installed 
it in a 200-year-old white clapboard 
cottage in Dublin. As a consequence, 
the circulation has grown from less 
than 50,000 to more than 500,000 in 
about ten years, 

There might be some argument 
about the views of Robert Bailey 
Thomas, who edited the Almanac for 
its first half century. He was all on 
the practical side and, into the bar- 
gain, a good deal of an isolationist. 
On the first page of the first issue, 
he sounded the significant note. It 
Securs in a dialogue with Captain 
Triptolemus: “What say you, my 
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hearties, to holding a talk on farming 
topics?” “Fiddlesticks!” cries Cap- 
tain Trip. “Let the wise heads at the 
State House engage in that, to all the 
profit they can; it is enough for the 
Calendar to throw out its hints and 
joggle and spur us into duty.” 

And then came a poem which 
made the point still clearer. Entitled 
“Advice to County Politicians,” it 
went as follows: 

“Go weed your corn and plow 
your land, 
And byColumbia’s interest stand, 
Cast prejudice away; 
To able heads leave state affairs, 
Give railing o’er, and say your 
prayers 
For stores of corn and hay. 
With politics ne’er break your 
sleep, 
But ring ycur hogs and shear 
your sheep, 


And rear your lambs and 


calves; 

And Washington will take due 
care 

That Briton never more shall 
dare 


Attempt to make you slaves.” 

This is, of course, a strictly New 
England publication. Snow and ice 
play a great part. So does the sea. 
And the liberal attention paid to 
tides, to storms, to the phases of the 
moon and the motions of planets in- 
dicates that seafarers formed a con- 
trolling fraction of the readers. In- 
stead of examining some fearsome 
European ideology, the editor ser- 
iously takes up the problem of which 
full moon is the harvest moon and 
which one the hunter’s moon. You 
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‘The Old Farmer's 
Almanac’ at 161 


cannot help liking a man who devotes 
his time and attention to such un- 
troubling matters. 

Last year, I reported with enthu- 
siasm on the corny old jokes with 
which editor Sagendorph regales his 
readers. There is even that one about 
why Adam was created before Eve. 
But among those reprinted from old 
issues in a press-sheet which ac- 
companies the 1954 issue, I find that 
sex has raised its ugly head. I even 
hesitate to reproduce some of these 
Old Farmer pleasantries in a staid 
family journal like THE New Leap- 
ER. Here is a sample: 


“A butcher who lay on his 
deathbed said to his wife, My 
dear, I am not a man for this 
world, therefore I advise you to 
marry our man John, he is a lusty 
strong fellow, fit for your busi- 
ness. Oh dear husband, said she, 
if that is all, never let it trouble 
you, for John and I have agreed 
upon that matter already.” 


Or try the flavor of this: 


“A country farmer, not long 
since having married a_ second 
wife, complained much of rheuma- 
tism in his hips. He asked his wife 
one day what was the matter with 
her goose that she did not hatch; 
she answered shrewdly that she 
supposed the gander had rheuma- 
tism in his hips.” 

In Sinclair Lewis’s novel, [t Can’i 
Happen Here, it is the editor of a 
rural Vermont paper who leads the 
insurrection against the American 
Fascists. In his preface to patrons 
and correspondents, the Old Almanac 
editor remarks: “At home, in var- 
ious high court decisions and local 
ordinances, considerable inroads have 
been made upon the individual rights 
of American citizens. Investigatory 
bodies at the national level have 
pressed this trend further. . . . We 
urge non-acceptance of the hallucina- 
tions and emotional outbursts of the 
attention-getters-at-any-price.” If the 
defenders of American liberty are 
ever forced to defend themselves in 
the last ditch, I am willing to bet 
that the editor of this 161-year-old 
publication will play his part. 








Colonialism faces the pressures of nationalism, Communism and Mohammedanism 





A FRICAN-WESTERN relations are plagued by the mul- 
tiplicity of faces the West turns toward Africa. 
Looking at a map of his continent, the educated African 
sees it divided, often artificially, into a number of areas, 
in each of which a different Western policy is pursued. 
If he is emotional and suspicious of Western intentions 
(as many educated Africans now are), he will conclude 
that the various Western attitudes toward Africa are so 
many masks, concealing a treacherous master plan to 
confuse, divide, dominate, exploit and rule the African 
peoples. 

A firm and progressive policy, followed unanimously 
by all the Western powers with a stake in Africa, could 
convince him that he is wrong. As there is no sign that 
any such policy is even emerging, he looks for forces 
which may help Africans in their struggle for freedom. 
There are several of these. 

First, there is the United Nations—which promises 
the most but seems to be doing least. Half-educated 
Africans, like some chiefs of more backward tribes, 
who have only a hazy conception of the outside world, 
recognize that UN aims are just, and look to the organ- 
ization as an all-powerful, benevolent force which will, 
one day, get around to rendering Africans their due. 
But the educated and traveled African sneers at such 
naiveté, He knows that, after years of debate over South- 





Mr. Irvine, a British writer and journalist, knows Africa 
from first-hand experience. He was brought up on the 
West Coast of Africa, and he is the only white to have 
attended Achimota College on the Gold Coast. He also 
studied at Edinburgh University and at the Sorbonne. 
Previous issues of THe New Leaver have carried his ar- 
ticles on Kenya (May 25) and Nigeria (September 14). 





How the West 
Is Losing Africa 


By Keith Irvine 


west Africa, Malan openly defies UN authority with 
impunity. He knows that the highly influential colonial 
bloc has often tacitly supported the Malanists, and that 
their attitude has not been too firmly opposed by the 
U.S. “How, then, can you trust such an organization?” 
the educated African asks. When his view inevitably 
prevails, anti-Western extremists rejoice, and the moder. 
ates and the old chiefs, who have in the past put their 
confidence in white intentions, are left sorrowing at the 
duplicity of mankind in general and the West in particu- 
lar. 

Second, there is Communism. The Communists realize 
that, if they play their hand carefully, the West has 
everything to lose in Africa. Should they show their 
hand too soon, however, they risk diverting against them- 
selves a part of the powerful forces of nationalist rebel 
lion now gathering against the West. Therefore, while 
they may not be above helping things along, the chances 
are that it is too early for them to think of devising 4 
“master plan” to impose upon a situation at once so fluid 
and uncertain, and so favorable for themselves. 

That the Communists are observing African affairs 
intently can hardly be doubted. When it comes to action. 
however, one finds little but rumors, suspicions and 
guesswork, some of which may be based on fact. For 
example, there are stories of an African directorate in 
the Kremlin, and of an attaché at the Soviet Embassy 
in London specializing in African affairs. The Czech 
Legation at Cairo and the Soviet Legation at Addis 
Ababa are reputedly centers of Communist espionage 
and intrigue. French West Africa is also a reputed 
stamping ground for Communists. Some African students 
are known to be in training behind the Iron Curtain, and 
one of these recently obtained his degree at Prague Uni- 
versity. It is rumored that, in 1948, sixty hand-picked 
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Africans were sent to Moscow to be trained as sorcerers 
by other Africans, and that, as they qualified, they were 
returned to Africa to foment unrest. The Mau Mau may 
or may not have connections with Moscow, despite the 
fact that its local roots are unconnected with this 
ideology. The Russians have been beaming radio broad- 
casts in Swahili to East Africa, and have also prepared 
a Russian-Swahili dictionary. In West Africa, there have 
been troubles at the Firestone Rubber plantations in 
Liberia which, it was claimed, were partly Communist- 
inspired. Communist leaflets and pamphlets are reported 
in Sudanese towns like Wad Menani. One Nigerian 
party uses Communist literature, and party-line charges 
of germ warfare in Korea have been made. Belgium 
claims that the Congo labor troubles of 1950 were caused 
by Moscow, and it was stated that subversive propaganda 
was concentrated in the Congo transport center of 
Leopoldville and in the Katanga mines, which produce 
strategic materials, including half the world’s supply of 
uranium. There have also been incidents of an obscure 
nature at Kamina, the military and air base nearing 
completion in the Congo. 

Certainly, if the Communists wish to adapt revolu- 
tionary techniques to local tradition, they would find the 
political potentialities of ju-ju and other terrorist groups 
enormous. The ju-ju priests and witchdoctors, disgruntled 
and discredited by the Westerners, are all too eager to 
take their revenge. The African has also shown that. 
when an appeal is made to his own culture, his response 
is instantaneous. For example, when an American ex- 
ecutive had a jungle-jingle advertising Klim milk written 
in the vernacular and set to Congo music, sales rose by 
85 per cent. The potentialities of revolutionary activity 
in Mau Mau style through such cults as the Leopard Men 
of West Africa—who between 1945 and 1948 clawed 196 
people to death in Nigeria alone—are enormous. Mar- 


tiages of convenience between the secret black-magic so- 
cieties and Communist agents could spell disaster for the 
West from Dakar to Zanzibar. 


A CAMPAIGN MEETING DURING NIGERIAN ELECTION 
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Communist doctrine in its positive aspects, however, 
holds little appeal for the African. In general, except 
where whites have substantially alienated land, as in 
Kenya and South Africa, the Communist doctrine of “the 
land for the peasants,” which lent such power to Com- 
munism in Asia, cuts little ice. Unlike Asia, Africa 
has little landlordism, the land is almost always vested 
in the tribe, and the structure of the tribe, as well as its 
relation to the land, is inherently democratic. Custom 
often demands that an individual farmer concede 
“chicken-pecking rights” over his yam patch to his 
neighbors. Feudalism being alien to the African mind, 
Communist doctrine literally finds the ground cut away 
from under its feet. 

There is, however, little need for Communist propa- 
ganda to further inflame the sense of social and cultural 
slight offered to Africans by what appears to them as the 
“ageression” of white civilization. This arises from his- 
toric as well as existing conditions. Memories of the 
slave trade, for example, are by no means dead. In 
Southern Nigeria, ceremonies are held yearly at which 
ritual libations are poured over the old slaving shackles 
and cannon—rusty relics of nineteenth-century vio- 
lence—in memory of those who were massacred or 
taken away over the seas. In our own time, no statement 
by a non-African power has had a more profound 
effect than the Russian claim that there is no color bar 
in the “people’s democracies.” 

In general, therefore, it may be stated that African 
opinion, insofar as it has developed (and it is develop- 
ing fast), is obsessed primarily with the problem of 
“throwing off the colonial yoke,” and secondarily with 
the “threat of American economic imperialism.” As one 
important West African political leader put it: “We are 
friendly to the U.S. because it has no colonies, but we 
feel that the U.S. can keep its gifts if they will only help 
to tighten the noose round our necks.” For this reason, 
anti-Communist propaganda disseminated in colonial ter- 
ritories (U.S. agencies often supply it to African news- 
papers in bulk) usually tends to defeat its own ends by 
giving publicity to the very force it seeks to discredit. 
As Pandit Nehru pointed out: “Asia and Africa are not 
affected by the ‘danger of Communism’ and such cries. 
If the West remains imperialist, the Communists auto- 
matically look like liberators.” 

The fact that Nehru should even have mentioned Africa 
highlights the Third Force playiag upon the continent— 
Asiatic influence. The Japanese advance into Burma in 
the Second World War put great bargaining power into 
the hands of India in her long struggle for independence 
from British rule. In 1943, Churchill obtained assurances 
that India would help Britain resist Japanese aggression 
only by promising Indian independence as soon as the 
fighting ended. When this was granted, Africans saw 
their own prospects of independence from Britain ad- 
vanced by decades. Developments in West Africa, where 
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the British are granting self-rule by rapid degrees, has 
produced profound effects throughout the continent. 

Under such conditions, it is only natural that Africans 
should strive to emulate the Indian example and should 
often look to the East with sympathy and admiration. 
Southern Nigeria—which currently looks to “self-rule in 
1956” as the coming of the millennium—has recently 
shown much interest in India. Cultural relations between 
India and Pakistan, on the one hand, and West Africa. 
on the other, have been organized. Mr. Awolowo, one of 
Nigeria’s leading politicians, has just returned from 
Asia, where he visited Prime Minister Nehru to discuss, 
among other things, techniques of non-violence for use 
against colonial powers. Africans have also attended the 
conference of Asiatic Socialists in Rangoon, as a result 
of which an anti-colonial bureau was set up in Delhi. 
In East and South Africa. where the descendants of the 
indentured Indian laborers of the nineteenth century 
now form an established middle-class trading community. 
Indians and Africans are driven by the “white super- 
iority” complex to make common cause against the 
West. There is, however, some friction and jealousy he- 
tween the two groups, and the whites have been known 
to exploit this—as when, in the Durban riots of 1949. 
the South African police succeeded in diverting African 
fury against non-white targets. and Indian stores were 
looted and burned. Notwithstanding such incidents. In- 
dian commercial and cultural penetration of Africa is 
on the increase. 

The Fourth Force at work in Africa is at once revolu- 
tionary and conservative—Islam. From the Nile Valley, 
the Moslem faith drove south into the heart of Africa 
and southwest into the West African hinterland. Spread 
by turbulent jihads (religious wars), Islam made great 
progress until the coming of the West froze cultural 
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barriers into the present status quo. When the African 
frontiers start to move again, Islam is bound to play 
an important role. Northern Nigerians, in moments of 
anger. often speak of “continuing their interrupted march 
to the sea.” In Egypt, General Naguib has spoken of 
convening a Pan-African conference in Cairo. (Another 
Pan-African conference is projected for 1954 by Negro 
nationalist leaders.) Furthermore. Catholic circles claim 
that, in the last two decades, Islam has gained twice as 
many converts as has Rome. As the Vatican reports 
that, between 1933 and 1953, its African flock increased 
4.5 million to 12 million, it is plain that Islam’s ap- 
peal is not confined to French North Africa. The reason 
Christianity is being outdistanced is that it is considered 
a white man’s religion. 

The picture of Africa that emerges is that of a four- 
cornered struggle. Two of the forces—Communism and 
Westernism—are alien to the continent. Each obsessed 
with the other’s hostility. neither is likely to obtain any 
immediate hold over the hearts and minds of the African 
peoples. The other two forces—Islamism in the North 
and black nationalism in the South—are intrinsically 
African. At the moment. except where the picture is 
complicated by white settlement. they appear to he 
dividing the continent between them at the grass-roots 
level. Meanwhile. Indian influence is primarily cultural 
and commercial. rather than political. Finally. on the 
southern toe of the continent. Malanism _ provides 
Africans with another “proof” of Western malevolence. 

We in the Western world are faced with the alternatives 
of a revolution in our policies or a revolution throughout 
the Dark Continent. The current Western conception of 
Africa is completely out of date. and policies based on 
it will collapse like houses of cards. We must recognize 
that the time of decisions is at hand. 





The New Leader 
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U.S. Airmen in 
Britain 


Have They Overstayed 


Their Welcome? 


By John E. Owen 








NTI-AMERICAN feeling in Britain 

has increased greatly since the 
end of World War II. Found in all 
strata of English society, it is per- 
haps the inevitable outcome of post- 
war changes in the power relation- 
ships of the two countries. England’s 
precipitous decline from world lead- 
ership, her loss of much of the 
Empire, the economic predominance 
of the dollar over the pound, and her 
essential dependence upon the United 
States are very hard for Englishmen 
to accept. Unpleasant facts are only 
faced reluctantly, and few in England 
today would care to admit that as a 
nation they have lost their inde- 
pendence. 

In England today, nationalist sen- 
timent is running high. Many ego- 
satisfying headlines and news slants, 
with subtle thrusts at American cul- 
ture and political behavior, could be 
found in a month’s reading of almost 
any English newspaper in 1953. They 
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are symptomatic of an ugly defensive 
mood that shows no signs of dimin- 
ishing. 

Communist propaganda has un- 
doubtedly been a factor in stirring 
up anti-U.S. feeling, but it is by no 
means the main one. The Communist 
party in Britain is currently in a 
state of crisis, with party member- 
ship estimated at less than 30,000, 
while Daily Worker sales have 
dropped from 115,000 to 90,000 
since the first half of 1950. 

A much more potent and wide- 
spread influence has been exerted by 
the British press, particularly the 
rather sensational popular dailies, 
which regularly whip up anti-U.S. 
sentiment (though even the respon- 
sible Manchester Guardian and the 
London Times are not blameless in 
regard to this and the related ten- 
dency to softpedal any news favor- 
able to America). U.S. aid to last 
winter’s flood victims was generally 
played down, as was the $33,000 con- 
tributed by GIs to the Mayor of 
London’s Fund. But any case where 
an American is involved in a brawl 


or automobile accident—or, more 
rarely, in an attack on an English 
girl—receives wide publicity. There 
were long stories recently when a 
murder was thought to have been 
committed by an American soldier, 
but none of them mentioned the fact 
that British soldiers had also been 
questioned by the police. The situa- 
tion has grown so bad that even the 
Bevanite Tribune carried an article 
contending that England’s press and 
public were not giving the Gls a fair 
deal. 

A particularly thorny issue is the 
U.S. Air Force bases in England and 
their role in feeding the flames of 
anti-American resentment. Foreign 
occupation is always a source of 
potential friction, but the presence 
of a mere 35,000 U.S. airmen in 
Britain today, plus their 15,000 de- 
pendents, is causing more publicity 
than did the two million Gls stationed 
there during the war. “This is the 
first time since the year 1066 that 
we have had foreign troops quartered 
on English soil in peacetime,” was 
the bitter remark made by the mayor 
of a Lancashire city. “We don’t know 
what these bases are doing here,” 
said a Birmingham workingman. 
And thousands of their fellow-coun- 
trymen are unable or unwilling to 
recognize that, without the protection 
afforded by U.S. air bases (invited 
by the Labor Government and kept 
on by the Conservatives), England 
would be in a highly vulnerable posi- 
tion. 

Since 1948, the U.S. Air Force in 
England has grown rapidly. Its large 
depots and bases are located in 
Greater London and Lancashire, in 
Kent, Oxfordshire and East Anglia. 
In these areas, the traditional peace 
of rural England is being disturbed 
by the vociferous high spirits of 
young Americans, who crowd the 
pubs and movies. The existence of 
U.S. air bases in England would 
have been literally unthinkable be- 
fore the war, and it is painfully sym- 
bolic of England’s decline and Amer- 
ica’s rise in physical might and world 
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Political, economic and psychologi- 
cal undercurrents have mingled into 
a rising prejudice against the Gls, 
who are all too often portrayed in 
the English press as a crowd of 
drunks and spendthrifts. One drunken 
American in uniform is enough to 
evoke the suggestion that “they’re all 
like that.” Around every base, 
England’s severe housing shortage is 
intensified by the needs of U.S. ser- 
vicemen and their dependents, who 
can afford to pay higher rents than 
most English family budgets will al- 
low. In several areas, prostitution 
has become a community problem, 
but it flourishes at least partly be- 
cause of the absence of effective 
British controls. Our base at Burton- 
wood, for example, is literally be- 
sieged every weekend by teen-age 
English girls coming from towns as 
far away as sixty miles to meet Gls, 
whose informal friendliness and dol- 
lar pay-checks make them particu- 
larly welcome companions. 

The proportion of GI violations of 
law and morality is probably no 
higher than at any Stateside military 
post—or, for that matter, among 
British forces abroad—and the num- 
ber of real offenders among our ser- 
vicemen is very small, perhaps 5 per 
cent. But this minority produces the 
bulk of undesirable press comments. 
There was also marked annoyance at 
the Visiting Forces Act, which for a 
time removed GIs from the jurisdic- 
tion of British courts and provided 
for their trial by U.S. courts-martial. 
The recent defeat of Senator Brick- 
er’s amendment to the NATO Status 
of Forces Treaty nullifies this ar- 
rangement and places American 
troops under British jurisdiction. It 
is quite possible that, despite the tra- 
ditional fairness and impartiality of 
British justice, in the present climate 
of political feeling our servicemen 
who come before a British judge or 
magistrate will at times be made ob- 
jects of anti-American resentment 
and given harsher sentences than 
British subjects would be likely to 
receive. 

The fact that our base personnel 
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enjoy material privileges denied to 
the English (e.g., post exchanges and 
well-stocked commissaries) also en- 
ters the picture, as does the long- 
standing European tendency to re- 
gard all Americans as rich and to 
charge them accordingly. If English 
families near the bases object to the 
Americans’ pre-empting of available 
housing, it is equally true that land- 
lords and others invariably charge 
as much as the dollar traffic will bear. 
Some of the people who complain 
the most about the American troops 
are the first to hijack them when 
they see an opportunity. The air 
bases have brought economic pros- 
perity to several areas, but even this 
fact seems to be resented. 

But these local factors are over- 
shadowed by the larger political as- 
pect. The New Statesman and Nation, 
in an article that was unusually bal- 
anced and objective for that periodi- 
cal, has commented that 

“a serious political issue and mere 

xenophobia have become confused. 

Most of us are at heart uneasy 

about the presence of American 

atom-bombers on British airfields, 
feel that they make our commit- 
ment to American strategic inten- 
tions too unqualified, and fear swift 
and devastating retaliation against 
our industrial centers if a conflict 
should begin—say, as an exten- 
sion of the Korean War—without 

Britain having a reasonable share 

in the decision to launch it.” 

The same article described our 
airmen as “the men who flew to din- 
ner,” and pointed out, with reason, 
that many of the young Americans 
neither like nor understand the Brit- 
ish, with whom they have been as- 
signed to live during the frustrating 
period of the cold war. Anti-British 
sentiment is found on several bases. 
and is at times reinforced by a 
subtle social pressure against the GI 
who dares to express himself on be- 
half of the British. (There are ex- 
ceptions, of course. Many English 
families invite GIs to their homes, 
clubs and churches. And when the 
airmen at our Lakenheath base gave 
Christmas packages to local old-age 
pensioners, their generosity evoked 


an almost heart-rending response.) 

There is no immediate solution to 
the problem, despite the efforts of 
British-American friendship _ socie- 
ties, Air Force indoctrination pro- 
grams, and our U.S. Information 
Center in London. Anglo-American 
friction has a long history behind it, 
but the new trans-Atlantic power re- 
lationship renders the present situa- 
tion unique. 

Despite British reluctance to be 
merely one nation among others in a 
European federation such as EDC, 
Britain will ultimately have to make 
a choice and associate more closely 
with some larger power, which of 
necessity must be the United States. 
Present friction notwithstanding, in 
any real crisis Britain would stand 
shoulder to shoulder with America. 
But the negative reaction in Britain 
to any proposal such as “Union 
Now” would probably be as vehement 
as our prewar Midwestern isolation- 
ism. 

Nevertheless, closer alignment is 
the only ultimate solution, economic- 
ally, politically and strategically, to 
England’s dilemma. For her very sur- 
vival, she will eventually have to 
choose. and the choice may be forced 
upon her by the trend of world events 
far sooner than most Englishmen at 
present imagine. Yet, paradoxically, 
the current inixed attitudes toward 
American bases may be motivated in 
part by the dawning realization that 
such a choice is in the last analysis 
inevitable and inescapable. 

The leaders of Soviet Russia have 
recently made friendly gestures to 
Britain and would undoubtedly like 
to be able to drive a wedge between 
her and the U.S. In the face of the 
Soviet menace. Anglo-American re- 
lations are more vitally important 
than ever in the past, but it is a cur- 
rently uneasy partnership. “The 
Yanks are taking over this country” 
and “I wish your chaps would go 
home” are remarks often heard in 
England today. But, in the long run, 
the number of American personnel 
in Europe is not likely to diminish. 
Nor is American power. 


The New Leader 
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SENSE AND NONSENSE 
ON BOOK CENSORSHIP 


Despite the clamor about 'book-burning, 
a prominent publisher declares that 
heretical and controversial manuscripts 


are still receiving wide distribution 


By Melvin Arnold 


ECENT ATTEMPTS—in San Antonio, Texas and else- 
Sabla censor books have aroused fears of an 
invasion of the book-publishing field by the forces of 
intolerance we have come to associate with the term 
“McCarthyism.” Vigilance is desirable, of course, but 
it should be based on sober evaluation of the facts, not 
unreasoning fear. I think the following are four preva- 
lent misconceptions about the censorship of non-fiction 
books: 

The first and by far the most dangerous misconcep- 
tion is this: that the strong-arm censors, the cultural 
vigilantes, the so-called McCarthyites are winning. 

What is the situation today? Admittedly, this is a pe- 
riod of unprecedented pressures toward conformity, 
toward a monolithic society. But let us remember that, 
since the war, this country has had to adjust to an en- 
tirely new kind of world, in which half the globe has 
polarized around Washington, while the other half has 
polarized around the capital of a sworn enemy; that, 
for the first time, our people have had to adapt themselves 
to the haunting danger of total obliteration at almost any 
moment. Of course, vicious and unscrupulous men, 
hungry for power, have moved in to take advantage of 
the situation—to attempt to become omnipotent censors 
over the rest of us. The wonder is not the extent of their 
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success, but the fact that they have not gotten further 
than they have. 

In the field of books, the channels of free discussion 
remain open—and wide and deep. In contrast with the 
sorry record of some of the other areas of communica- 
tion, this is a tremendous achievement. I know of no 
so-called nonconformist, unorthodox manuscript of 
scholarly competence that cannot find a publisher. Ac- 
tually, such manuscripts are eagerly sought out; our firm, 
after searching for months for a study of American dema- 
gogues from Colonial times up to the present, has finally 
secured one by an established historian. 

The second popular misconception, which is related to 
the first, was expressed by a prominent American educa- 
tor over the BBC’s Third Program recently in these 
words: “I am not exaggerating when I say that it re- 
quires an ever-increasing amount of courage to call at- 
tention to the shortcomings of [the McCarthyites], let 
alone protest against them.” 

Unfortunately, this is true in some areas of American 
life—in education, for example. But the tremendous fact 
is that it is not true in book publishing. Nearly a year 
ago, for example, Beacon broughi out a 430-page biog- 
raphy, McCarthy: The Man, the Senator, the “Ism”—a 
study of the man who personifies the current thought- 
control movement. Did this “take courage,” in the words 
of the BBC speaker? Not at all. We spent some months 
checking the manuscript, to make sure that it was accu- 
rate. After we checked it, we published it. The book was 
reviewed by scores of publications throughout the coun- 
try—98 per cent favorably. It was stocked by stores in 
every area, and we have not heard of a single store fail- 
ing to handle it out of fear of pressure from the strong- 
arm censor groups. Our Washington pipelines tell us 
that the Senator has done a considerable amount of fum- 
ing about it privately, but he has not uttered a syllable 
about it publicly. To date, between 10,000 and 11,000 
copies have been sold, and the book continues to sell at 
the rate of more than 100 copies a week, a year after 
publication. 

Most emphatically, this did not require “courage.” To 
say that it did is to suggest that America is a lot closer 
to Russia, to Spain, to Argentina than we really are. If 
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With gift subscriptions to The New Leader 


With each one-year Christmas Gift Subscription—$5—we will send FREE either From Lenin 
= to Malenkov or The House by the Medlar Tree and Conversations with Kafka. You can keep 
the books yourself, or give them to friends with The New Leader. We'll provide attractive 
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THE HOUSE BY THE 


Giovanni Verga. 


(Regular price: $3.50) 





FROM LENIN TO MALENKOV 


“Indispensable to any student of Communism and 
the history of our troubled time. .. . Its analysis of the 
developments in Russia itself is the best within its 
brief compass that this reviewer has so far seen. . . . 
Professor Seton-Watson has produced a work of the 
first rank on the history of our time, useful to the 
statesman, illuminating to the specialist, informative 
to the general reader and a pleasure to review.”— 
Bertram D. Wolfe, N. Y. Herald Tribune. 

“Nothing on this scale has been attempted before, 
and Mr. Seton-Watson is to be congratulated on the re- 
sult. . . . From Lenin to Malenkov is a remarkable 
achievement.”—Mikhail Koriakov, N. Y. Times. 

“President Eisenhower, in his ‘book-burning’ speech, 
stressed the importance of reading informed, authori- 
tative books about Communism so that we know the 
nature of the enemy. I think he had books like this in 
mind.”—Burton Rascoe. 
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NOW — THE NEW LEADER'S OWN 
SPECIAL Christmas GIFT OFFER! 


CONVERSATIONS 
WITH KAFKA. By 


Gustav Janouch. 


(Regular price: $3.00) 





FROM LENIN TO MALENKOY: The History 
of World Communism. By Hugh Seton-Watson. 
A History Book Club Selection. 


(Regular price: $6.00) 


THE HOUSE BY THE MEDLAR TREE 


“Verga is one of the masters of modern literature. 
He is also the father of the Italian novel of our cen- 
tury.—Paolo Milano, N. Y. Times. 

“The world has produced few novels which can be 
set alongside The House by the Medlar Tree, Narra- 
tive, firm revelation of character, richness, economy— 
the book has them all.”—Geoffrey Grigson. 


CONVERSATIONS WITH KAFKA 


“Here is thought that is never trivial or frivolous, 
but rather is incisive and richly interpretative, marked 
with personality, and often startling in its concen- 
trated insight.”—N. Y. Herald Tribune. 

“Most of his remarks have a weighty eloquence, 
some of them (those on revolutions and Russia, for 
example) a prophetic truth.”—Saturday Review. 








CENSORSHIP  cossinven 


an occasional junior Senator tries to act like a junior 
commissar or a junior caudillo. let us recall that a year 
ago, and again this summer. a Gallup poll established 
the fact that only one in five Americans will even go so 
far as to assert that McCarthy has done more good than 
harm. 

A third widespread fiction is that the book industry’s 
censorship problem has been purely external, from 
outside vigilantes. In reality, the problem has existed 
within the industry as well. It is foolish not to admit 
that book publishing—like our Government, our churches, 
our schools and nearly every other area of life—has been 
infiltrated in the past by men and women under the 
discipline of a foreign dictatorship. These people sup- 
pressed worthy books that revealed facts about the in- 
human dictatorship they blindly served, and those of the 
same stripe who could mold book-review media wielded 
their influence improperly. Some may say that frank 
admission will provide a weapon for the McCarthyites. 
This is nonsense. They already have it. They will be de- 
prived of the weapon only if the industry treats the public 
with full candor and shows that it is alert to the problem. 


A fourth myth—at least within the book industry itself 
—is that resistance to the censors comes principally from 
the big, multi-million-dollar publishing houses, which 
are able to guarantee bookstores against possible finan- 
cial loss if controversial books backfire. This just isn’t 
so. The key man in the fight for free, uncensored com- 
munication of ideas via books is Mr. Bookseller. We 
know from experience that he will stand up to pressure. 
We know this because we publish books that are as con- 
troversial as any in the field of public affairs, and, 
owing to our special position as a non-profit house, we 
are not able to offer financial guarantees. Yet, not a 
single store has dropped any of our books for this rea- 
son, Congressman Emanuel Celler recently commented: 
“The sight of a cringing bookseller is food and drink 
to the censor.” It is one of the greatest blessings of 
America that, in this country, the cringing bookseller is 
virtually non-existent. 

An army—or an industry—that expects and fears 
defeat is already lost. In the battle with the Grand In- 
quisitors and the Grand Censors, the book industry can 
be proud of its past record and confident of its future. 





MENUS A LA MIKOYAN 


By Bela Fabian 


‘Look older, die sooner’ is theme of skimpy, starchy Communist diet 


NASTAS MIKOYAN, Soviet Minister of Internal Trade. 

declared last month that “even the workers will 
soon drink champagne” in the Soviet Union. He should 
have promised them a steak once in a while. for what 
they now seem to eat in the Soviet orbit contains few 
calories and hardly any proteins. Meat is on a once- or 
twice-weekly basis for most people. 

Proof of this is furnished by the Hungarian Commu- 
nist woman’s magazine. N6k Lapja. The magazine sug- 
gests the following weekly dinner menus for Hungarian 
housewives: 

June 11-18 

Thursday: New potato soup, green peas. 

Friday: Kohlrabi soup, cherry tart. 

Saturday: Green-pea soup. spinach with croutons. 

Sunday: Vegetable soup, roast pork with new potatoes 
and salad, Russian Linzer Torte. 

Monday: Potatoes in sour-cream sauce, cherries. 

Tuesday: Gooseberry soup, baked cabbage with bread 
crumbs. 

Wednesday: Caraway-seed soup. pancakes with cottage 
cheese and dill. 

June 18-25 

Thursday: Green-pea soup, dumplings with scrambled 
eggs and salad. 

Friday: Mushroom soup, spinach with croutons. 
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Saturday: Potato soup. egg-barley with green peas. 

Sunday: Soup made out of bones, breaded pork chops 
with potatoes and salad, fruit tart. 

Monday: Cauliflower soup, mushroom sauce with sour 
cream, cherries. 

Tuesday: Stuffed kohlrabi. jamsticks. 

Wednesday: Caraway-seed soup with croutons, noodles 
with cottage cheese. 

July 2-8 

Thursday: Gooseberry soup. green peas, raspberries. 

Friday: Cauliflower soup, goulash with dumplings, 
salad. 

Saturday: New potato soup with sour cream, sauer- 
kraut. 

Sunday: Consommé, boiled beef with red currant 
sauce, fruit tart. 

Monday: Kohlrabi soup, pancakes with cottage cheese, 
cherries. 

Tuesday: Cream of stringbean soup, new potatoes with 
chopped parsley, salad. 

Wednesday: Egg-barley soup, cauliflower with white 
sauce, gooseberries. 

And the sad news is that Hungary is better off than 
some of the other countries under Communist rule, 
because only 40 per cent of her peasants have been 
collectivized. 
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The UN and Slave Labor Bip: Poni: Sevliee 


New report on Red slavery is up for General Assembly action 


that can no longer be denied. 
Mountains of documentation, includ- 
ing evidence drawn from Soviet laws 
and regulations as well as the testi- 
mony of former victims, have been 
presented. Despite the Communists’ 
efforts to denounce all inquiry into 
the matter as a slander, the con- 
science of the world is aroused. 

Yet, the UN Economic and Social 
Council avoided the issue at its 
Geneva meeting last summer, despite 
the presentation of an excellent and 
exhaustive report by the Ad Hoc 
Committee set up to make a study. 
This was part of an attempt to en- 
courage a possible “change of heart” 
on the part of the new Soviet regime 
by refraining from harsh criticism— 


i? forced labor is now a fact 


a courtesy which Stalin’s successors 
have repaid by continuing the cus- 
tomary abusive attacks on the West. 

The pretext offered by those mem- 
bers of the Economic and Social 
Council who voted to postpone con- 
sideration of the forced-labor report 
was that the voluminous documents 
had not arrived in time for adequate 
study. The General Assembly, which 
is now about to take up the item, 
does not have this excuse, for it has 
had months in which to meditate up- 
on the report. 

When the American Federation of 
Labor brought the question of forced 
labor before the United Nations in 
1947, it proposed investigation of 
this practice wherever it existed. 
That is just what the Economic and 
Social Council’s Ad Hoc Committee 
did, studying conditions not merely 
behind the Iron Curtain but in every 
country against which charges had 


ee 





Tont SENDER, a veteran trade- 
unionist, is the AFL and ICFTU 


representative at the United Nations. 
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been made. Among other things, its 
careful work highlighted the tremen- 
dous difference between the vast Sov- 
iet forced-labor system and_ the 
vestigial forms still remaining in cer- 
tain parts of the free world, against 
which the Communists had directed 
their big propaganda guns. 

Although the Committee was un- 
able to determine the exact number 
and location of the Soviet Union’s 
“corrective-labor camps,” its report 
stated: 

“Soviet legislation makes pro- 
vision for various measures which 
involve a compulsion to work or 
place restrictions on the freedom 
of employment; these measures 
seem to be applied on a large 
scale in the interests of the na- 
tional economy, and, considered 
as a whole, they lead, in the Com- 
mittee’s view, to a system of 
forced or compulsory labor con- 
stituting an important element in 
the economy of the country.” 
The Committee also said it had 


found “facts relating to systems of 
forced labor of so grave a nature 
that they seriously threaten funda- 


mental human rights and jeopardize 
the freedom and status of workers in 
contravention of the obligations and 
provisions of the Charter of the 
United Nations.” 

This is the report that is now be- 
fore the General Assembly. Will the 
latter, in the face of the mounting 
evidence that Malenkov is no more 
amenable to sweet reason than his 
predecessor was, take it up for dis- 
cussion? And, if it does, what will 
be the next step? This is a matter 
on which the citizens of the free 
countries can and should make their 
feelings known. 

Clearly, mere disclosure of the 
facts, important as it is, is not 
enough. Should a regime that com- 
mits such acts of barbarism be per- 
mitted to escape all sanctions? The 
International Labor Organization, 
which joined the UN in setting up 
the Ad Hoc Committee, should be 
consulted on possible courses of ac- 
tion. The United Nations is not so 
utterly powerless as it seems to those 
who can think of nothing but the 
clause barring interference in the do- 
mestic affairs of member states. Eco- 
nomic measures could be applied 
which would make an_ impression 
even on the Soviets. 

In presenting its original memo- 
randum to the United Nations, the 
American Federation of Labor made 
it clear that it was not engaging in 
an empty political maneuver. We are 
gratified to see that the United 
States Government is supporting the 
move to bring the forced-labor ques- 
tion up before the present session of 
the General Assembly. Let us hope 
that the other free nations of the 
world will join in affording a con- 
vincing demonstration that the UN is 
still a living body that stands for the 
ideals expressed in its Charter. 
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Russia’s Permanent Civil War 


Our Secret Allies: The Peoples of Russia. 


By Eugene Lyons. 
Duell, Sloan. 376 pp. $4.50. 


IN THE Days before the First 
World War, an impoverished East 
Side youngster, who later became a 
noted foreign correspondent, author, 
and senior editor of the Reader’s 
Digest, used to sing The People’s 
Flag 1s Deepest Red in a Workmen’s 
Circle “Sunday school.” The first 
book this young rebel wrote was The 
Life and Death of Sacco and Van- 
zetti. Ten years later, after having 
spent 1928 to 1934 as United Press 
correspondent in Moscow, Eugene 
Lyons received the label of “red- 
baiter” and “reactionary” from par- 
lor intellectuals of the Popular Front 
era for his mercilessly honest picture 
of life in Russia, Assignment in 
Utopia. 

In his magnificent new book, 
Lyons demonstrates that he has re- 
mained a spokesman for the under- 
dog. He began his career by trying 
to help save two poor Italian immi- 
grants from the electric chair. Be- 
cause ignorant passions proved 
stronger than common humanity, 
Sacco and Vanzetti were electrocuted. 
Now Lyons speaks for another un- 
derdog—the Russian people—whom 
the criminal libel of Kremlin apolo- 
gists and the ignorant passions of 
our day threaten with ultimate atom- 
ic-hydrogen incineration. 

Our Secret Allies: The Peoples of 
Russia presents the simple thesis 
that the Russians belong to the same 
species as the rest of us, namely, the 
human race. Lyons reminds us that 
the Russians don’t really enjoy be- 
ing tortured to death in concentration 
camps or dragged by tyrants into 
wars and civil wars that kill millions 
of their brothers and sisters. He sug- 
gests that, since this is so, it should 
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be within the capacity of American 
leadership to forge an alliance with 
these fellow humans in order to elim- 
inate the tyrants and, with them, the 
present menace of mutual extermina- 
tion. 

Because half-baked scholarship and 
Soviet propaganda have combined to 
distort America’s understanding of 
Russia, this book was badly needed 
to demonstrate that the Russian 
people know the difference between 
liberty and despotism, farm coop- 
eratives and collective serfdom, free 
trade unions and the feudal Soviet 
labor code, trial by jury as it pre- 
vailed in Russia from 1864 to 1917 
and the Communist judicial farces of 
today, the State Dumas and the rub- 
ber-stamp Supreme Soviet. All this 
and much more is spelled out very 
plainly in this book. 

Eugene Lyons presents a clear 
picture of the long liberation struggle 
of the Russian people that culminated 
in the democratic revolution of 
March 1917, a struggle that enlisted 
the best hearts and minds of noble- 
men, intellectuals, priests, peasants 
and workers alike. He traces the early 
democracy in the cities of North 
Russia, centuries before America was 
discovered. He demonstrates that, de- 
spite the imprint of the Mongol 
occupation, serfdom never achieved 
the same stamp of legitimacy it en- 
joyed in feudal Western Europe. He 
presents the testimony of an Amer- 
ican early in this century that “the 
hundred thousand villages where the 
mass of the Russian people live are 
in their spiritual affairs so many im- 
memorial republics.” And he quotes 
a British observer of the same pre- 
Bolshevik period as writing: 


“The life of Russia is not in the 
Senate, in the country house or 
the barracks. The life of Russia 
is in the peasants’ hut. . . . The 
first thing that strikes an English. 
man is the absolutely republican, 
democratic character of the gov. 
ernment of the Russian villages 
(mir)... . Every member of the 
Russian village seems to regard it 
as his natural right as a member 
of the mir to exercise all the pre- 
rogatives of legislation and soy- 
ereignty.” 

Lyons reminds us that, at the turn 
of the century, the proportion of 
peasant sons in Russian universities 
was higher than in Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, that Russia’s illiteracy was 
being rapidly eradicated under the 
educational program of the State 
Duma, that peasant cooperatives and 
peasant loan banks were thriving, 
that the zemstvos were bringing med- 
ical aid to the countryside, that 
workers were striking for better con- 
ditions, that labor legislation as far 
back as 1882 had drastically curbed 
child labor in factories. 

As Lyons recalls the forgotten 
pages of Russian history, it becomes 
clear that the great Russian writers, 
scientists, composers and_philoso- 
phers whose works have become an 
integral part of our civilization did 
not spring from a vacuum but or- 
ganically from the Russian people, 
and that they were possible only be- 
cause of the “psychological freedom 
which existed side by side with po- 
litical tyranny and in the final an- 
alysis overshadowed that tyranny.” 

Lyons points out that the Commu- 
nists did not take power in the name 
of party dictatorship, but, on the 
contrary, by promises of “greater” 
democracy. His extensive documenta- 
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tion of the Red Terror, the early 
Civil War years, subsequent peasants’ 
revolts, the Kronstadt uprising, 
purges, wartime and postwar defec- 
tions of masses of Soviet troops, 
and the large-scale passive resistance 
of the peasants to collective farming 
that has continued to the present 
day, competely demolishes the myth 
that the Russian people has ever 
made its peace with the Communist 
dictatorship. 

Lyons also shows the lack of sub- 
stance in the theory that there is a 
hard-and-fast élite, millions strong, 
which identifies itself irrevocably 
with the regime; his account of some 
of his experiences with members of 
that élite makes required, and fas- 
cinating, reading for all who are 
concerned with Soviet affairs. Fur- 
thermore, he indicates, managerial 
personnel and other beneficiaries of 
the regime consider it normal to 
hoodwink the Government at every 
turn, having no illusions about the 
security of their jobs or persons. In 
general, the public attaches no stigma 
to theft of state property. loafing 
on the job or other forms of what 
the regime calls—from its standpoint, 
correctly—“sabotage” and “wreck- 
ing activities.” Yet, the same Rus- 
sian officials, Army officers, workers 
and peasants have repeatedly demon- 
strated their capacity for sustained 
effort with a minimum of coercion 
when convinced they were serving a 
just cause (as in the later stages of 
the war against Nazi Germany) and 
on the economic front during the 
relative liberalism of the NEP period. 

What, then, is it that keeps the 
present dictatorship in power? Ter- 
tor is only part of the answer. An 
equally potent factor is the con- 
tinued ability of the regime to con- 
vince the Army and people—whose 
flag is deepest red because it has 
heen soaked in so much of their own 
blood—that it shields them against 
foreign enemies. As long as many 
Russians, high and low, believe that 
the West is capable of seeking secur- 
ity for itself by reducing their cities 
to ashes or by trying to roll back 
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their country to the medieval fron- 
tiers of the Grand Duchy of Muscovy, 
they will be slow to take action to 
end the dictatorship and face the in- 
ternal problems that freedom would 
at first pose. It remains, therefore, 
the American task to free the Rus- 
sians we seek as our friends from 
these fears by a clear policy of alli- 


ance with them for the peace and 
freedom of all. This challenge to 
American leadership remains implicit 
in the promised policy of liberation. 
It remains implicit in the mortal 
dangers to America that the alter- 
natives—coexistence with the dicta- 
torship or atomic-hydrogen war— 
present. 





The Forbidding Mr. Lodge 


Henry Cabot Lodge. 
By John A, Garraty. 
Knopf. 433 pp. $6.00. 


THE ELDER Henry Cabot Lodge 
left a heritage of bitterness which 
made it difficult to see the man ob- 
jectively. Two biographies touched 
the extremes of piety and partisan- 
ship; it has remained for a young 
scholar to give the first clear picture. 
John A. Garraty secured his master’s 
degree from Columbia in 1942 for 
work on Henry Cabot Lodge. and 
later returned to the subject to com- 
plete this biography. It will stand as 
authentic and definitive. It is unlikely 
that anyone else will want to spend 
so much time in the company of this 
arid and haughty figure. 

The biography comes with added 
interest just now because the old Sen- 
ator’s grandson, his namesake and 
the apple of his eye, has followed in 
his footsteps to reach an eminence of 
his own. Henry Cabot Lodge Jr. 
passed through his phase of ardent 
nationalism. He is now, of course, 
head of the American delegation to 
the organization which reincarnates 
in this generation the principles 
which his grandfather did so much 
to discredit. The younger Lodge kept 
his affection and respect for the 
older, and in this volume he adds 
peppery notes disputing some of Mr. 
Garraty’s less favorable interpreta- 
tions. He also maintains, in an ex- 
tended memorandum, that the reser- 
vations for which the elder Lodge 
fought have been incorporated in the 
United Nations Charter. 


Reviewed by August Heckscher 
Editorial writer, New York “Herald 
Tribune”; author, lecturer 


Lodge’s career covered an unusual 
span. He was a Senator in the early 
Nineties, and remained after his 
great friend, Theodore Roosevelt. 
and his arch-enemy, Wilson, had 
both left the stage. He was the prod- 
uct of a society that has forever van- 
ished—the rich, stable, complacent 
and proud Boston aristocracy of the 
post-Civil War epoch. He lived on 
into a society that now seems almost 
equally distant—the flatness of the 
Coolidge era. Through the great 
changes taking place about him. he 
remained singularly unchanged and 
unmoved. The America he wanted to 
see was one ruled for the business 
interests, safely walled against the 
intrusion of foreigners and trade. and 
strong for its own defense—at least 
as long as taxes could be kept mod- 
erate. Yet. if he lacked imagination. 
he did not lack reason. Even on the 
League issue, he could not accept the 
uncompromising position of a Borah. 
On the tariff. he could make genuine 
efforts at compromise. 

The truth is that Lodge cared less 
for ideas than he did for organiza- 
tion. To keep the Republican party 
united was the chief end of his po- 
litical life. Insurgency, rather than 
radicalism, was his detestation. It 
seems a paradox that a man as 
deeply cultivated as he, whose first 
ambition had been in the field of 
scholarship and history, should have 
given himself to what seems so com- 
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LODGE CONTINUED 


pletely practical a pursuit. But such 
is the lure of politics. It often affects 
intellectual natures most powerfully, 
and even in its most routinely func- 
tional aspects a political career can 
engage a first-rate mind. 

The great crises of Lodge’s life re- 
volved around the two most fascinat- 
ing political figures of the early 
twentieth century. Theodore Roose- 
velt had been his staunchest friend, 
and the breach in 1912 was a per- 
sonal cataclysm. The interesting point 
is that Lodge could accept the inno- 
vations of Roosevelt’s Bull Moose 
phase, but what he could not toler- 
ate was his break with the Republican 
party. When Lodge announced his 
support of Taft, he was making his 
final declaration that regularity was 
all. Afterward, he could defend a 
Harding with monumental placidity, 
even seeming to find excuses when 
the sage of Marion referred to 
Shakespeare’s play “Charles V.” 


The second crisis, of course, turned 
upon Wilson. The younger Lodge 
argues solemnly in a footnote that 
his grandfather did not “hate” the 
wartime President, but certainly he 
had toward him emotions which, 
whatever one calls them, were of a 
most violent kind. Mr. Garraty traces 
the fight over the League with admir- 
able impartiality. It is an epic story, 
with Wilson riding to unprecedented 
heights on the wave of postwar ideal- 
ism, and the old, hard-bitten Senator 
plotting calmly at home for his down- 
fall. Wilson seems stubborn to the 
point of folly; and yet, when all is 
said, it was perhaps practical states- 
manship of the highest order for him 
to hold out against compromise and 
take his cause to the people. Had he 
once begun to yield, the Lodge forces 
would have eaten him up by sure de- 
grees. It was a tremendous gamble 
on Wilson’s part, perhaps the most 
fateful that any statesman has ever 


made in this country’s history. Wil. 
son lost, but the greatness of the 
chance can at least never be obscured, 

Lodge had his triumph, but it was 
hollow. The years were now pressing 
on him. His old friends were going; 
the two most precious members of 
his family had died. The America 
which he had kept out of the League 
was the America of Harding and 
then of Coolidge. There seemed little 
left for a Boston gentleman. 

Lodge attended the Republican 
convention of 1924 with his grand. 
son, lying on his bed reading 
Shakespeare, where in better times 
he had dominated the proceedings. 
His last work was an unfortunate 
editing of his correspondence with 
Theodore Roosevelt. The life that ran 
out at seventy-eight had been marked 
by the discipline of a great tradition. 
but it had lacked the qualities of 
warmth and magnanimity which 
might have lifted it to the heights. 





A Monumental Study of U.S. Labor 


Employment and Wages in the United States. 


By W.S. Woytinsky and Associates. 


Twentieth Century Fund. 777 pp. $7.50. 


Tuis Is the largest of the Twentieth 
Century Fund studies, and is ency- 
clopedic in size and content. It con- 
sists of two parts: a Staff Report and 
the Conclusions and Recommenda- 
tions of the Fund’s Committee on 
Employment and Wages. The authors 
of the Staff Report include. besides 
the research director, W. S. Woy- 
tinsky, two collaborators, an editorial 
assistant and sixteen contributors. 
Dr. Woytinsky, who is one of the 
nation’s ablest statistical economists, 
wrote twenty of the forty-four chap- 
ters, either alone or in cooperation 
with a contributor, and Thomas 
Fichandler, one of the collaborators, 
wrote six more. 

The Staff Report covers a wide 
range of subjects. Something of its 
scope can be gathered from the titles 
of the four parts into which it is 
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divided: “Wages: Theory, Trends 
and Outlook”; “The Institutional 
Setting”; “Employment and Unem- 
ployment”; “Wages and Earnings.” 
Main reliance is placed upon statis- 
tical data, and the emphasis is on 
the current status, although the past 
is not completely neglected. As a con- 
venient and reliable compilation on 
so many aspects of labor problems, 
the Staff Report is invaluable. 

Yet. it has some limitations, as 
always occurs in encyclopedic com- 
pilations. There is some overlapping: 
but more serious is the fact that none 
of the data is more recent than 1950, 
and most of it relates to the late 
1940s. Dr. Woytinsky in several of 
his chapters makes forecasts of the 
probable labor force, productivity 
and wages in 1960. None of the other 
chapters, written by the staff, con- 


tain forecasts or appraisals—only a 
largely statistical presentation of the 
facts, without disclosing what the 
author thinks about them. 

The attention which this study 
draws will be focused less on the 751- 
page Staff Report than on the 26 
pages in which the Committee on 
Employment and Wages presents its 
views on public policies regarding 
employment and wages. This com- 
mittee is made up of nine men of 
broad knowledge and wide exper- 
ience representing labor, manage- 
ment and the general public. The 
chairman is Lloyd K. Garrison. 
Chairman of the National War Labor 
Board at the end of World War II. 
The other members include two aca- 
demic economists, Sumner Slichter 
and Waldo Fisher; three labor-re- 


search men, Solomon Barkin, Lazare 
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Teper and E. L. Oliver; two promi- 
nent management executives, Harry 
Bullis and Harold Zellerbach; and 
Louis Stark of the New York Times. 

None of the recommendations are 
novel or sensational. Some express 
wishes and hopes rather than hard 
realities. All are forward-looking and 
“liberal” in the present American 
meaning of the term. The greatest 
interest attaches to the recommenda- 
tions on wage policy, the most im- 
portant of which can be summarized 
as follows: 

1. Wages are so complex that no 
single principle or standard can be 
applied to all wage-rate determina- 
tions. 

2. The criteria to which labor and 
management most usually appeal in 
collective-bargaining negotiations— 
increased productivity, changes in the 
cost of living, ability to pay, com- 
parisons with other employers, and 
alleged effects on the economy—are 
rationalizations of the positions they 
take at the moment rather than uni- 
versally sound principles, although 
all merit consideration. 

3. The trend in recent years toward 
equalizing wage rates throughout 
given industries is generally de- 
sirable. Mr. Zellerbach sees both 
advantages and disadvantages in 
standard wage rates, and the other 
management member, Mr. Bullis, is 
definitely opposed. 

4. It is desirable to have an ap- 
proximately stable price level. This 
cannot be brought about solely 
through wage policies. Government 
policies concerning money and credit, 
taxation and public expenditures, and 
management practices in relation to 
pricing and monopoly, are at least 
equally important. If Government 
controls inflation, however, it is de- 
sirable that the general level of wage 
increases over the period of a decade 
or so should be at “a rate approxim- 
ating the probable rate of increase in 
output per man hour for the econ- 
omy as a whole.” Sumner Slichter 
dissents on the ground that labor 
pressures for higher wages stimulate 
management to reduce costs through 
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improved methods of production, re- 
sulting in higher standards of living, 
which are best assured through a 
slowly rising price level. The labor 
members also dissent, holding that it 
is in the public interest that the per- 
centage of the national income going 
to labor be increased. 

3. Collective bargaining is the best 
method for wage determination, but 
its techniques can be improved and 
bold experimentation is called for. 
Louis Stark, however, holds that col- 
lective bargaining is still largely con- 
ducted on the principles of the 
“jungle days,” with each side trying 
to get as much as it can in complete 
disregard of the general interest. 

6. The role of Government in 
wage determination should be re- 
stricted, in peacetime, to establishing 
minimum-wage rates and standards 
of employment, gathering and dis- 
seminating information, and media- 
tion and voluntary arbitration. In 
wartime, price and wage controls 
may be necessary. Only Chairman 
Garrison envisions a more active role 
for Government. He renews his oft- 
made recommendation for a labor- 
management conference, to be spon- 
sored by the Government. 

7. There is great need for con- 
tinuing study of all aspects of this 
subject. 

On employment policies, there is a 
longer list of conclusions and recom- 
mendations, although far less space 
is devoted to them. Many relate to 
practices and policies about which 
there is little dispute. Others are so 
qualified as to lack all definiteness. 
Continuing employment opportuni- 


ties for all Americans willing and 
able to work, and increased produc- 
tion, are recognized as basic to im- 
proved standards of living. This and 
other recommendations provoked al- 
most no dissents from members of 
the committee. 

But many members indicate dis- 
satisfaction because favorite subjects 
were dealt with only scantily or not 
at all. Chairman Garrison feels it was 
a mistake to give no consideration 
to profit sharing. Mr. Stark would 
have liked discussion of greater em- 
ploye participation in the problems 
of industry. More far-reaching is Mr. 
Garrison’s criticism that the main- 
tenance of full employment is as- 
sumed to be a simple matter, with 
no discussion at all of what should 
be done in the event of a serious 
depression. The labor members feel 
that the importance of high wages 
to the community and the human 
aspects of wage determination are 
largely ignored. Several members ex- 
press the view that not enough at- 
tention is accorded to the interests 
of groups other than wage-earners. 

Clearly this is not an exhaustive or 
final report on employment and 
wages in the United States. It is not 
a popular treatise and will not pro- 
duce earth-shaking results. But the 
committee report, pretty well repre- 
senting the various shadings of 
American liberal thought on basic 
issues of employment and wage 
policy, combined with the staffs ex- 
haustive factual analysis, make this 
study one of the most important 
books on economic problems ever 
written in this country. 
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FLATBUSH .TRS- } 
AT NEVINS 9350 


ja “THE MOON IS BLUE" 
William Holden 
PLUS 











“THE FAKE" 
/ RODGERS s HAMMERSTEIN’ $ 


New Musical Comedy 


We Juli? 


with ISABEL BILL JOAN 
BIGLEY HAYES McCRACKEN 
RAY MARK JACKIE 
WALSTON DAWSON KELK 


Eves.: $7.20, 6.00, 4.80, 3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1.80. 
Mats. Wed»& Sat.: $4.20, 3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1.80. 


MAJESTIC THEATRE, West 44th Street 
YUL BRYNNER 
RODGERS z HAMMERSTEIN'S 
The King and I 


with CONSTANCE. CARPENTER 
TERRY SAUNDERS 
Eves.: $7.20, 6.00, 4.80, 3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1.80. 
Mats. Wed. & Sat.: $4.20, 3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1.80. 
ST. JAMES THEATRE, West 44th Street 
NEW POPULAR PRICES! 
WRIGHT BRITTON 
in The Pulitzer Prize Musical Play 


Seuth Pacific 


WILLIAM 
wiMeCORMICK ° TABBERT ° WOLFSON , 
ond M WILLIAMS 


Sun. thru Fri. Eves. (Ne Mon. Perf.): $4.80, 3.60, 
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BROADWAY THEATRE, B’ way & 53 Street 


B DEAR EDITOR 





Defend Britain’s Colonial 


Policy Against Our Criticism 
As one of your contributors, and especially 
as one who views the scene from London, I 


would like to comment on your editorial, 
“Guiana’s Lesson” [THe New Leaper, Oc- 
tober 26]. 


With the general argument I find myself in 
agreement, but it is expressed in such a way 
as to offset its intended healthy effect. It is 
useless to the Labor Government’s 
policy in backward territories if, at the same 
time, one adds the misleading information that 
it was a “Marxist” government which turned 
these territories over to incompetent nationalist 
raed If the Labor Government had indeed 
been “Marxist,” it is just conceivable that it 
would have paid more attention to the points 
mentioned in the editorial. As a matter of 
fact, the Labor party as a whole is not even 
fully Socialist, let alone “Marxist.” There is 
reason to believe that few of its leaders have 
made a deep study of these matters. Sir Staf- 
ford Cripps was celebrated for his refusal to 
read Das Kapital on the ground that its author 
was an atheist. On the other hand, of course, 
he valued the friendship and advice of Harold 
Laski, whose own understanding of these issues 
did not go much beyond that of Cripps or any 
other advanced liberal, though his fluency more 
than made up for his shallowness. 


criticize 








M-G-M’s HIGH, WIDE AND HANDSOME ENTERTAINMENT! 
ON OUR BIG WIDE SCREEN IN GLORIOUS COLOR 





The Greatest Picture of Training Camps Ever Made about the grinning, 
winning, rifle-bearing sons of Uncle Sam and their romances on leave! 


Starring RICHARD WIDMARK, KARL MALDEN, ELAINE STEWART 


BRANDT'S MAA YEAJIR th Ave. & 47th St. 
EC 


which is, however, 


When one argues 


point, 
the above: 


A more serious 
connected with 
that an imperial power like Britain should at 
least—like America in the Philippines—bring 
about a wholesale transformation of the de- 
pendent territory before withdrawing from the 
scene, one is in fact arguing for more im- 
perialism rather than less. This is tenable. but 
the implications must be faced. For example, 
when a present-day imperial power like France 
tries to turn Morocco into a modern country 
and, in the process, clashes with local national- 
ists who are in fact revolting against Western 
Americans who are used to their 
lingo ought to ask them- 


influence, 
“anti-colonial” 
selves whether they are willing to support this 
process (albeit 
style colonialism) or whether they prefer to see 
North Africa go the way of Iran and the Middle 
Fast. 
an advantage for 
its institutions thoroughly revolutionized by a 
Western that Morocco—like 
Indo-China—will emerge from this experience 
in a much healthier state than countries like 
Iran or Ethiopia which have remained inde- 


own 


with reservations against old- 


Personally, I would say that it is probably 


a backward country to have 


conqueror, and 


pendent. 

But if THe New Leaner takes this line on 
it will have to abandon the fashionable 
pursuit of arguments against all imperialisms 
except the nascent American one. And it will 
have to recognize that, when Arab-Asian spokes- 
men at the United Nations fulminate against 
while keeping silent on 
they are in fact 


Guiana, 


Britain and France, 


Soviet rule in Central Asia, 
expressing a silent preference for totalitarian 
rule against liberal rule. It is a depressing 
thought that, if the French North 
Africa as the Russians have treated Central 
Asia, France would probably have countless 
thousands of enthusiastic defenders and apolo- 
gists throughout the Moslem world (and _per- 
too). There is a breed of 
intellectuals in these countries who welcome 
revolution, provided it is total and brutal. If 


treated 


haps in America. 


Britain and France are constantly attacked. it 
is because they give the impression of being 
on the run—and because, whatever their sins, 
they stop short of totalitarianism. 

Lastly, as to Guiana itself: The failure there 
contrasts with Britain’s success in other parts 
of the West Indies and, by and large, in West 
Africa. 
ernment some credit for establishing improved 


You might have given the Labor Gov- 


relations with nationalist and labor leaders in 
those parts. As this was the of a 
recent article of mine in THE New Leaner, | 
will say no more about it. In general, it is true 
to say that the Labor party has failed to drama- 


subject 


tize the issue and to build up a strong enough 
counter-attraction to the Communist mystique. 
But if it had gone much further in this direc- 
tion, it is at least doubtful whether some in- 
fluential Americans would not have accused it 
of sponsoring dangerously “radical” examples. 
London G. L. ARNOLD 


The New Leader 
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As a regular reader and occasional contribu- 
tor, I would like to voice a protest against the 
tone and content of your editorial on Guiana. 
I found it smug, self-righteous and one-sided. 
Among many other things, it ignores the work 
of the British trade unions, which for more than 
ten years have been training native union off- 
cials; it ignores the social and economic prog- 
ress in the Gold Coast, Nigeria and many 
other places which the British have sponsored 
together with constitutional reforms. The criti- 
cism of Britain for running away from its 
responsibilities in the dependent territories 
ignores, in the case of India, the question of 
what alternatives there were. 

If, in some places, Britain may have given 
colonial nationalists too much too soon, it is 
well to consider the contrasting case of Indo- 
China, where national aspirations have been 
dealt with too little and too late, with the 
result that Communism and nationalism formed 
a united front. In Burma, on the other hand, 
a new leadership developed within the left-wing 
radical intelligentsia once the issue of in- 
dependence was settled, and this new leader- 
ship was able to fight international Stalinism 
on its own ground. Through the Colombo Plan, 
moreover, Britain has effectively aided the new 
Burmese Federation. 

The sweeping generalizations which your 
editorial bases on the one special case of 
Guiana do not give a fair picture of the real 
difficulties facing British policy in the various 
dependent territories, with their various stages 
of development and maturity. I was unable to 
find in the editorial much of the “political 
insight” whose “basic lack” you deplore in the 
administration of British colonies. 

Paris Francois Bonny 


Arguments about British imperial policy gen- 
erally reduce themselves to the citing of exam- 
ples: The Gold Coast and Nigeria are matched 
by Kenya and Rhodesia, Burma by the Arab 
states, the Colombo Plan by Iran, Suez and 
Palestine, and so on. Certainly Britain faces 
special problems wherever it goes, but the 
critical test was India. There, after more than 
a century of the British Raj and a half-dozen 
years of independence, it is considered a great 
triumph of individual heroism for Acharya 
Vinobha Bhave to lead Untouchables into the 
temples. 

Despite the examples to the contrary cited 
by Mr. Bondy, Britain by and large has for- 
gotten the ancient wisdom of Disraeli, who 
realized long ago that “colonies do not cease 
to be colonies overnight merely because they 
have achieved independence.”—TuHE Epitors 





THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal organiza- 
tions are requested when planning theater 
parties to do so through Bernard Fein- 
man, Manager of THE New Leaper The- 
atrical Department. Phone ALgonquin 
5-8844. THe New Leaver Theatrical De- 
partment, 7 East 15th St., N.Y.C. 





















“No adult should miss it! 
One of the finest of the 
year!” Post 

“Great! We give itthe high- 
est rating of the year!” 


— Mirror 


“Will stand as one of 
the movie greats!” 


—Journal-Amer. 

















DEBORAH KERR: FRANK SINATRA- DONNA REED 


Screenplay by DANIEL TARADASH + Bosed on the best-selling novel by JAMES JONES 
Directed by FRED ZINNEMANN - Produced by BUDDY ADLER «A COLUMBIA PICTURE 





“ENTERTAINMENT YOU CAN’T AFFORD TO MISS!” 


— Bosley Crowther, 
N. Y. Times 
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AT BOTH THEATRES ! CINEMASCOPE SHORTS ! Walt Disney Cartoon plas ‘CORONATION PARADE” 
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‘RADIO CITY: MUSIC HALL 


Showplace of the Nation Rockefeller Center 


“Best musical of the year!" —ZUNSER, CUE 


“KISS ME KATE" 


STARRING 


KATHRYN GRAYSON ¢ HOWARD KEEL 


ANN MILLER with KEENAN WYNN © BOBBY VAN ¢ JAMES WHITMORE 
KURT KASZNER © Photographed in ANSCO COLOR e Color by TECHNICOLOR 
Directed by GEORGE SIDNEYe Produced by JACK CUMMINGS An M-G-M Picture 
ON STAGE: ''LIGHTS UPI''—Gala new revue produced by Leonidoff, 
Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Choral Ensemble and Symphony Orchestra 
directed by Raymond Paige. 











EDITORIAL 


Bermuda At Last 


NEXT MONTH’s Bermuda meeting of the Western Big 
Three leaders will face essentially the same problems that 
prompted postponement of the original parley scheduled 
for last July. In Asia, America and her allies are main- 
taining an uneasy united front in preliminary discussions 
on the Korean political conference, but the unresolved 
differences on Far Eastern policy seem likely to flare up 
again as soon as the UN and Communist delegates sit 
down at the table together. In Europe, the European 
Army pact still awaits ratification a year and a half 
after its signing, while the clumsy Anglo-American at- 
tempt to exorcise the Trieste dispute with a bit of fast 
sleight-of-hand has only inflamed new passions. 

Nevertheless, there have been some signs of a clearing 
of the atmosphere in the last three months. The latest ex- 
change of notes with the Soviet Union, by demonstrating 
that the Kremlin is willing to settle pressing issues like 
Germany only on its own terms, has dampened Western 
European enthusiasm for a Big Four get-together as an 
open sesame to eternal peace and plenty. Winston 
Churchill is avowedly more wary of a meeting with 
Malenkov and has bluntly warned the French that con- 
tinued procrastination on EDC may lead to creation of 
a German national army within the framework of NATO. 
At the same time, the Communists’ stunning defeat in 
the Korean “explanations” and their resulting sabotage 
tactics (see editorial below) should temper some of the 
Western European clamor over American “intransigence” 
in dealing with Peking and failure to “grasp the new re- 
ality” in that part of the world. 

We wish Messrs. Eisenhower, Churchill and Laniel well 
in their Bermuda deliberations and hope they will help 
forge a new free-world unity as Mao and Malenkov 
demonstrate that Stalin’s death brought little change in 
the intentions of our enemy. 


The ClO Meets 


THE ANNUAL CONVENTION of the CIO in Cleveland has 
signalized the end of the era of (comparatively) good 
feeling between organized labor and the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration which followed the Republicans’ return to 
power last January. In his keynote address to the dele- 
gates, CIO President Walter Reuther bluntly termed the 
present administration a business-controlled one, and 
followed this up a few days later with an attack on “Mc- 
Carthyism” and the appointment of James F. Byrnes as 
American delegate to the UN. The reading of a concilia- 
tory message from President Eisenhower, pledging “abso- 





lutely fair” treatment for labor and management alike, 
was greeted with thunderous silence from the 700 dele- 
gates. Viewed in the light of the recent AFL convention 
and the sharp partisan split on the Harry Dexter White 
case, the Cleveland meeting serves to underline the fact 
that the GOP can no longer count on Ike’s magic smile 
to protect the new Administration’s record from sharp 
public scrutiny. 

We wish the CIO many more years of vigorous cham- 
pionship of the principle of equal rights and a fuller life 
for all Americans. 


Red Robin Hood 


ONE TRAGI-COMIC by-product of the cold war is the 
rise to noisy eminence of a multitude of self-styled Com- 
munist “experts’—mostly people who couldn’t have 
spelled the word a decade ago. The latest is one Mrs. 
Thomas J. White, a member of something called the In- 
diana Textbook Commission, who recommends that the 
Robin Hood story be banned from the state’s schoolbooks. 
Seems as how the CP has been plugging the bandit of 
Sherwood Forest lately—about his taking from the rich 
to give to the poor and all that sort of thing—which has 
made him a kind of ex post facto subversive by associa- 
tion. We hesitate to meddle in a ticklish issue like this 
one, but could it be that Mrs. White was just thinking 
of Little Red Riding Hood all the time? 


Nehru and the POWs 


INDIAN PRIME MINISTER Jawaharlal Nehru, whose great 
heart thumps for every underdog in every part of the 
world, has served notice once again that there is one 
group whom his affections never do quite manage to 
enfold: militant anti-Communists. In the two months 
since the anti-Communist Chinese and North Koreans in 
the Panmunjom POW compounds started parading be- 
fore the Red “explainers,” Communist stock has dropped 
steadily. No more than 3 per cent of the prisoners have 
heeded the pleas to return to Kim and Mao, while most 
have had to be forcibly restrained from assaulting the 
Red agents. Equally significant, the Communist stalling 
tactics in the face of these distressing events have in- 
creasingly antagonized the non-Communist majority of 
the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission, including 
its Indian chairman, to such an extent that the latter is 
now talking of running the remaining unprocessed pris- 
oners through without benefit of Communist “explana- 
tions.” 

Only Nehru, apparently, remains unmoved by the con- 
vincing proof that thousands of Asians are prepared to 
face any hardship rather than return to Communist rule. 
In his latest comment on the Korean situation, the In- 
dian leader opposes automatically releasing the non-re- 
patriated prisoners on January 22, or 120 days after the 
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start of the period allotted for “explanations,” as pro- 
vided in the armistice agreement. If the Korean political 
conference has not been convened by that date, he con- 
tends, the entire question should be taken up “afresh” 
by the UN and Communist commands. That this might 
mean the long-suffering POWs’ indefinite incarceration 
in their Panmunjom no-man’s-land while the Communists 
stage another marathon talkfest evidently does not 
trouble the great humanitarian in New Delhi. The sacri- 
fice of thousands of humble Asians is apparently, in 
Nehru’s eyes, a small price to pay for the good will of 
India’s “progressive” new neighbor to the east. 


° 
Magsaysay Wins 

In Ramon Macsaysay, the Philippines have elected an 
honest man as their next President. That is the salient 
fact emerging from the November 10 vote, which put 
an end to four years of corruption under outgoing Presi- 
dent Elpidio Quirino. Quirino’s electoral victory in 1949 
had been marred by terrorist tactics and large-scale bal- 
lotbox-stuffing. As this year’s vote approached, there was 
the danger of a similar steal. It was blocked by the vigi- 
lance of Magsaysay’s Nationalists and the worldwide 
publicity provided by scores of foreign correspondents. 
As a result, Magsaysay’s party swept to victory in the 
Presidential and Parliamentary balloting by a margin 
of better than two to one. 

Magsaysay’s victory should be a source of comfort 
to Americans, for it elevates a staunchly pro-American 
figure to power at a time when the United States has few 
reliable friends in Asia. A leader of the Filipino guerrillas 
during the Japanese occupation, Magsaysay was also re- 
sponsible for crushing the postwar uprising of the Com- 
munist “Huks” in his capacity as Minister of Defense. 
He campaigned in the recent campaign as an avowed 
friend of America, drawing charges from his enemies 
that he sought U.S. “intervention.” One of his chief 
electoral allies was Carlos Romulo, veteran Filipino dele- 
gate to the United Nations and a leading supporter of 
collective security against Communist expansion. 

The Philippine election results inevitably suggest a 
parallel with the Central American republic of Costa 
Rica, whose new President, José Figueres, was inaugu- 
rated a few days before Magsaysay’s victory. A demo. 
cratic Socialist and leader of the 1950 popular uprising 
against an attempted Communist seizure of power, 
Figueres, too, combines rugged honesty and a progres- 
sive social outlook with uncompromising opposition to 
Communism and a pro-American foreign policy. At the 
same time, he is no more an American puppet than is 
Magsaysay, as his article in the August 31 New LEADER 
declaring Costa Rica’s economic independence shows. 
The news out of Manila and San José should raise the 
hopes of those who are trying to lead the peoples of 
Asia and Latin America to a better life. 
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AMERICA NEEDS YOU 
IN THE GROUND OBSERVER CORPS! 


HERE’S WHY: The potential of 
modern military offense is such that a sur- 
prise raid against this country could cause 
tremendous casualties. 


Our military defense is aware of this possi- 
bility. Air Force interceptor planes and Army 
anti-aircraft batteries are designed to repel 
such an attack. 


But—if that attack ever comes—warning 
must come through in time! Citizen volunteer 
plane-spotters—ground observers—play a 
vital role in providing the necessary warning. 





© MURAY 


Already some 300,000 civilian Americans are 
contributing to the job of guarding our ram- 
parts. I salute these Ground Observers for 
their patience, their perseverance, their pa- 
triotism. 


But the job calls for twice their number to 
man these vital posts. Will you serve your 
country for two hours a week? 


PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


Keep your eye on the sky in the 


GROUND OBSERVER CORPS 


Call or write your 
Civil Defense Director 


Wake Up! 
Sign Up! 
Look Up! 











